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Avoiding a curricular emphasis and focusing on a state level philosophy for 
services for the mentally retarded, the handbook defines the underlying philosophical 
and legal principles. Aspects of programing treated include statutory and policy 
regulations, specific considerations for various levels, and interrelated agency 
involvement in mental retardation. The past, present, and future are surveyed; forms, 
publication lists, and legislative provisions and interpretations of them are appended. 
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Wisconsin is proud of its progressive programs for people in need. Since 1917, 
the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction has had a state supervised program 
of school services to children with retarded mental development. Today over 1,000 
Wisconsin teachers of the retarded spend 1,000 hours a year teaching over 13,000 
special pupils the fundamental skills that lead to social, emotional, and occupa- 
tional competency. 

This new publication is designed to help you in the orderly administration of 
programs at the state and local school levels. It discusses the ever-increasing 
interrelationships of federal, state and local school systems. The necessary coopera- 
tion between public school programs, teacher training institutions and public and 
private agencies to serve our individuals is also stressed. 

We sincerely hope this new handbook will be used often and productively 
and suggest that you tell us how to keep our handbook accurate and up to date. 

Special thanks should be given Dr. Kenneth R. Blessing, Victor J. Contrucci, 
James H. Despins, Alverna M. Robinson, John H. Stadtmueller, and Charlotte J. 
Richards. Their willingness to work long hours on this project is truly appreciated 
by all of us who will gain a little more insight and some extra motivation from it. 



John W. Meicher 

Assistant Superintendent 
Bureau for Handicapped Children 
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the history of hope 



Probably the most significant single feature between the publication of the 
original manual in 1958 and the present one has been the national visibility and 
interest afforded the condition of mental retardation by the late President John F. 
Kennedy and his family. One may liken this concern and support to the interest 
and activity demonstrated by Franklin Delano Roosevelt several decades ago on 
behalf of those children and youth afflicted with polio. For this reason, this 1967 
revision of the policy manual is dedicated to the memory of the late J. F. Kennedy 
in recognition of his deep and abiding interest in the mentally retarded. Once 
kindled in the hearts of men, this warm concern has led federal, state and local 
governments to extend energies and resources heretofore unavailable to the retarded. 
As we face the future in our professional endeavors a flame of hope has re- 
kindled the beliefs of the special education pioneers, Itard and Seguin, regarding 
the dignity of the retarded and their potential for development. 

Progress and new developments do not spring full grown overnight, but depend 
upon the sharing of concepts, ideas and experiences. Once formulated, they are 
developed and refined in the educational foundry of field testing and tryout. The 
ideas presented herein are not intended to be a panacea or final solution to the 
education of the retarded in Wisconsin. They are perceived and submitted as 
an extension of the earlier developmental effort of state program planners. We 
anticipate and look forward to a subsequent handbook revision during the coming 
decade in keeping with the great need of our retarded children. 

This publication has consciously avoided a curricular emphasis, and has 
focused upon a state level philosophy for services for the mentally retarded. Special 
stress is placed upon the concept of a service from the nursery to the adult level 
in each community. In essence, this manual is a program guide or policy handbook 
whose major objective is to assist local boards of education and school administra- 
tors in attaining this level of services. The local public school’s relationships with 
state agencies and other local groups concerned with the care, training, and habili- 
tation of the retarded have undergone scrutiny and delineation. Particular empha- 
sis has been given to such new program elements as the full-day program for the 
trainable, the work adjustment program at the secondary level, and the utilization 
of teacher aides in the classroom. Potentials for local growth under the auspices of 
the newly created cooperative educational service agencies have been explored, as 
has been the relationship of the Bureau to these new agencies. The federal support 
for special education has been outlined by describing possibilities in teacher re- 
cruitment, teacher and leadership scholarships, and research opportunities in 
special education. 

Earlier publications focused upon definitions of mental retardation, the place 
of special education within the community’s public school program, and a historical 
review of the development of services in Wisconsin. Emphasis was upon special serv- 
ices at the elementary level, since trainable programs were a new innovation and 
secondary provisions for the adolescent retarded were a rarity. The most recent 
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Bureau publication dealt with programs at the two extremes — the trainable re- 
tarded and the secondary level retarded — with only a brief look at the elementary 
level. It included suggestions for curricular content at each level, stressing the 
center of interest themes. 

This 1967 publication of Programing Public School Services for Retarded 
Children in Wisconsin marks the third revision of the original 1947 policy manual 
by H. M. Williams and Harvey A. Stevens. Rapid advances in our understanding 
of the needs of the retarded, plus improvements in programing concepts produced 
the first revision in 1953, School Program for Retarded Children by Williams and 
John W. Melcher. Continued progress in the field stimulated a second major re- 
working in 1958 when Wisconsin's Public School Services for Retarded Children 
was developed by Kenneth Blessing, Daniel Mathias, and Floyd Baribeau. Minor 
revisions resulted from the American Association on Mental Deficiency’s Revision of 
Terminology and Classification in Mental Retardation (1959), and a revision was 
published in 1960. The current 1967 version reflects the impact and influence of 
these earlier publications on mental retardation, particularly in Wisconsin. 

The writers wish to express acknowledgement and appreciation to Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Knuteson, Mrs. Carol Miller, Mrs. Dorothy Bauman, Mrs. Dorothy Cullen, 
Mrs. Diane Sewell, and Miss Judy Porath for their stenographic assistance in the 
typing of this manuscript. 
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Chapter I 



Philosophical and Legal Principles Underlying Educational 

Services for Retarded Children 



Philosophical Position 

In our democratic society, a quality level program 
at the local school level implies and provides equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all children including the 
handicapped and the gifted. In each state, constitu- 
tional mandates guarantee every individual the right to 
basic educational opportunities at public expense in 
recognition of the dignity and worth of each child as a 
person. A local school system operating within the 
context of this democratic cultural point of view will 
permit no discrimination because of race, religion, socio- 
economic background, or variations in physical or men- 
tal abilities. 

Equal educational opportunity, however, does not 
necessarily imply uniform educational experiences for 
all children. Nor are all children uniformly equipped 
and responsive to the peculiar demands of school and 
our democratic culture. A school climate reflecting good 
mental health principles and practices, and the provi- 
sion of special education services and programs for ex- 
ceptional children and youth, are a direct visible ex- 
pression of a local community’s willingness to provide 
for the uniqueness of individuals in keeping with their 
various disabilities, needs, and interests. As the state 
agency directly responsible for school children between 
the ages of four and twenty, the State Department of 
Public Instruction vigorously supports this point of 
view as an attainable reality for every community and 
every comprehensive school system. 

Constitutional Mandate 

Such a guarantee for basic educational opportunity 
for all children at public expense is provided in Article 
X, Section 3, of the Wisconsin Constitution. 

Sec. 3. The legislature shall provide by law 
for the establishment of district schools, 
which shall be as nearly uniform as practic- 
able; and such schools shall be free and with- 
out charge for tuition to all children between 
the ages of 4 and 20 years; and no sectarian 
instruction shall be allowed therein. 

This constitutional mandate does not specifically ex- 
clude children because of physical or mental handicap- 
ping conditions. The implication then is equally clear 
that children and youth with retarded mental develop- 
ment in a democratic society require special educa- 
tional services and programs in order to equalize in- 



structional opportunities not possible in regular school 
programs. Further, the responsibility for applying this 
principle has been basically placed upon local public 
school systems with stimulation and adequate support 
being provided from the stave and federal levels of 
government. Article X, Section 4 of the Wisconsin 
Constitution stipulates: “Each town and city shall be 
required to raise by tax, annually, for the support of 
common schools, therein, a sum . . 

While the original intentions of the state constitution 
makers may not have encompassed the mentally and 
physically handicapped, this being the period of resi- 
dential institution programing, one may allude to 
Blackstone’s reference to “the will of the people” as 
supportive evidence for current philosophy and prac- 
tices. Common cultural consensus in interpreting the 
constitution and the law of the land, as in the case of 
recent civil rights legislation, can be applied with equal 
relevance to the general current practice of interpreting 
constitutional provisions as including public school pro- 
visions for exceptional children and youth. In essence, 
then, current interpretations of state constitutions are 
reflecting a more enlightened and humane cultural at- 
titude towards the handicapped and the disabled and 
are concrete expressions of a more benign and cultural- 
ly advanced democratic society. 

Each state educational code should, therefore, make 
specific legislative provisions for general and special 
education for all of its citizens of school age. These 
enabling statutes should delineate the guarantees to 
be afforded each handicapped child and should also 
provide the legal framework for the creation and ad- 
ministration of special education services. In addition, 
these enabling provisions should be periodically review- 
ed and refined as newer concepts and knowledge re- 
lated to advanced programing for handicapped child- 
ren and youth is forthcoming. 

1967 Attorney General's Opinion 

A very recent Attorney General’s Opinion 1 appears 
to support and reaffirm this traditional and current de- 



\Attomey General's Opinion regarding “Constitution- 
al and Statutory Responsibilities of State and School 
District to Mentally Handicapped Children Discussed 
Generally", April 13, 1967. 



partmental position on the constitutional intent and 
the educational rights of mentally handicapped child- 
ren. The Attorney General has indicated that free 
public education for all children between the ages of 
four and twenty is a major principle of the American 
school system. The medium designed to accomplish 
this objective was the local district school maintained 
at public expense with financial support often provided 
in later years by state and federal governments. The 
uniformity requirement in Article X, Section 3 of the 
Wisconsin constitution required that all district schools 
be as neariy uniform as practicable. The uniformity re- 
quirement placed upon the district schools, rather than 
the. school districts, suggests that the framers of the 
constitution were more concerned with the character 
of the instruction than with the method of forming 
school districts and systems. Therefore, court tests 
have held that the obligation to provide a meaningful 
and free public education remains unless it can be 
shown that a child is not at all educable or that his at- 
tendance affects the general welfare and interests of 
the school. In these instances the child’s rights, as in 
the case of other individual rights, must be subordinated 
to the general welfare. Further, school boards cannot 
exercise their powers in an arbitrary and unreasonable 
manner in cases involving physical and mentally handi- 
capping conditions. 1 

This principle enunciated by the courts and reiter- 
ated by the recent opinion has been extended by the 
Attorney General in considering the obligations of the 
local school districts, since Article X, Section 3 does 
not require that special schools be established in each 
district. In view of the permissive language in the 
statutes and the discretionary powers of local school 
boards, the Attorney General has further indicated that 
since education is a state function, failure or inability 
of local authorities to provide meaningful compensa- 
tory education shifts the responsibility to the State. 
Stipulated as State obligations are such responsibilities 
as the direct provision of programs and services and 
financial assistance to parents seeking to gain for their 
child a meaningful educational opportunity. 



However, further study in this area suggests some 
delimiting factors in the full execution of constitution- 
al mandate and intent. It is our understanding that 
constitutional provisions while desirable are not self 
executing and that there need be legislative direction to 
the State Superintendent and his officers to, for ex- 
ample: (a) directly operate and administer special 



ia,i e department has submitted legislation to the 1967 
legislature which permits the parents of 5 or more 
trainable retarded or 10 or more mentally handicapped 
rlfildren to 6 simultaneously petition the local or regional 
schoofboard and the state superintendent for a hearing 
S to the feasibility of establishing special services for 
these children when these local services are currently 
lacking. 



compensatory programs, (b) send mentally handicap- 
ped children to private schools, or (c) compensate 
parents for sending mentally handicapped children to 
private schools. This interpretation of constitutional 
and statutory responsibility was recently confirmed and 
the following principle has been enunciated. 

The term “educable” in the opinion would appear to 
refer to those mentally handicapped children capable of 
receiving some education and the term * state appears 
to be employed in its general and generic sense. (Edu- 
cable is also a professional classification used to desig- 
nate a specific level of intellectual and socially adoptive 
functioning.) It may further be stated that where the 
legislature has not acted to implement constitutional 
directions with statutory authorization, the state 
through its appropriate officer or agency is powerless 
to act until it receives such authorization from the 
legislature. Thus, the several alternatives suggested do 
not exist for the State Department of Public Instruction 
to implement constitutional intent until the legislature 
so provides. 

It may be that this far-reacliing opinion of the attor- 
ney general will stimulate new legislation, making avail- 
able meaningful educational opportunities for the men- 
tally handicapped child to the degree guaranteed by 
the Wisconsin constitution. This current departmental 
position has been supported and reaffirmed recently by 
the Wisconsin Association for Retarded Children, Inc. 
Interested readers are referred to the complete version 
of the 1967 Attorney General’s opinion (see Appendix 
G) and to the joint statement issued by the department 
and W.A.R.C. (in Appendix H). 

Permissive Legislation 

When comprehensive services for the mentally re- 
tarded are considered, the issue as to whether the 
promulgating legislation and statutory implementation 
should be of a mandatory or permissive nature is of 
utmost importance. The pros and cons of the varying 
state approaches to this issue could be argued at length. 
The department has seriously studied this issue and its 
many ramifications. It would appear that permissive 
legislation, substantially supported by state aids, has 
been successful in moving Wisconsin to a position of 
leadership in special education. There does not appear 
to be impelling reasons for reversing this position at 
this time. Several underlying concepts supportive of 
this position may be cited. 

The democratic approach is to encourage and stimu- 
late rather than demand. Enabling type legislation 
permits communities and school districts to do some- 
thing desirable and beyond the minimum foundational 
standards with which mandatory legislation is con- 
cerned. Permissive legislation has tended to concern it- 
self largely with provisions for services and facilities 
above this minimum undertaken under local initiative. 
Such laws take the general form of “the school board 
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may . . Hence, Wisconsin law as it pertains to re- 
tarded children is based upon a permissive rather than 
a penal philosophy. Wisconsin has historically been 
committed to the additional principle of local self- 
determination, responsibility, and initiative as it ap- 
plies to most community endeavors. Applied to special 
education this has meant that a community and the 
individuals comprising it, including parents, school 
personnel, boards of education, and community agen- 
cies, must recognize the need and share the desire to 
establish and maintain special cervices and programs 
for retarded children. 

The state agency role under this permissive enabling 
philosophy has been one of stimulation, encouragement, 
assistance, coordination, and equitable distribution of 
state aids to properly programmed services. However, 
this agency docs not see its role and function as passive 
in nature. The agency is never reluctant to convey the 
guilt feeling rather than the legal opinion in assessing 
special education needs on a regional or school district 
level. Yet recognizing the manpower problem of obtain- 
ing well-qualified special educators under mandated 
legislation, and having observed the technicalities em- 
ployed to circumvent special class development in some 
states, departmental consensus rests its belief on the 
inherent positive qualities and potentials for action 
under permissive legislation. 

Under this permissive rationale local school boards 
then are charged with the responsibility of providing 
facilities, services, and personnel necessary to train and 
educate mentally retarded children within their com- 
munities. Until recently the extent and limitations of 
this responsibility have not been fully delineated, and 
this has been a major factor in failure to provide com- 
plete and appropriate services for all school age re- 
tarded children. Nor has the fact been clearly appre- 
ciated that education is more than the 3 R’s or that 
the traditional school setting may be inappropriate in 
terms of the unique requirements of some children. 

Recently the State Department of Public Instruction 
has expressed its philosophy and has delineated what 
it believes to be the objectives of a comprehensive pub- 
lic school program for the mentally retarded. 1 This 
position is encompassed within the broad concept of 
a continuum of public school services for the retarded. 

Basically, the position taken broadens the traditional 
viewpoint of use of the term “education” to suggest 
that any type of training or teaching which enables the 
individual to more fully utilize his innate potential — 
large or small though it may be — is indeed education. 

If this expanded definition of education were accept- 
ed and if school boards implemented this philosophy in 
their concept of total school programing, then prac- 
tically every retarded child would have access to some 
form of school supported program or service. Under 
the rubric of the continuum of school services concept, 
implementation of this philosophy would involve direct 



programing for all retarded children in the moderate, 
mild, and borderline ranges of retardation and consul- 
tative services to children in the severe and profound 
levels via interagency and/or institutional cooperation 
and planning. 

Departmental Position 

The departmental position strongly encourages every 
school system to provide an integrated program of 
special services and a continuum of services for the 
pre-school and pre-primary level through young adult- 
hood for all of its retarded children arid youth. This 
gamut of services can be implemented locally, on a 
regional or county basis, or through shared services 
under the aegis of the Cooperative Educational Service 
Agencies. The length of the school day and the type 
of services offered will vary depending upon the com- 
plexity and respective individual needs of the children, 
but presumably this will include consultation services, 
liomcbound instruction, part and full-time trainable 
services, and pre-primary, primary, intermediate, and 
secondary programs for the retarded, including work 
adjustment services. Conceivably, this would include 
children from ages four through twenty, while recog- 
nizing that mental retardation, with multiple causative 
factors, requires multiple criteria for eligibility deter- 
mination as opposed to utilization of a single criterion 
such as life age. 

This overview of the departmental philosophy and 
program goals has focused upon the constitutional basis 
and Judeo-Christian ethic undergirding and supporting 
state, regional, and local programing for the mentally 
retarded. It has attempted to set the stage for greater 
understanding and comprehension of departmental and 
professional functioning under statutory regulations. It 
has sought to establish a framework which will permit 
greater specificity in clarifying the policies and pro* 
cedures outlined in this policy manual. 

The Department of Public Instruction in its leader- 
ship role envisions the era when every quality level 
school system will be implementing this philosophy 
and will be providing the integrated continuum of serv- 
ices alluded to in an earlier section of this chapter. Spe- 
cial education services and programs for exceptional 
children and youth have been designated as a concrete 
and visible expression of a local community’s recogni- 
tion and willingness to provide for the uniqueness of 
individuals in keeping with their various potentials, 
handicaps, disabilities, and needs. This is in the tradi- 
tion of the Judeo-Christian ethic and our national 
democratic culture. The Department endorses and 
strongly supports this point of view as an attainable 



'When People Plan . . . Wisconsin's Action for Mental 
Health and Mental Retardation; Final Report of Men- 
tal Retardation Steering Committee. State Department 
of Public Welfare, 1965 (pp. 10-13). 
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reality for every good school system, not in some dis- 
tant educational millennium, but in the very near and 
approaching immediate future. 

Legal Position 

Constitutional and statutory responsibilities for the 
supervision and support of locally established special 
education programs have been assigned to the state 
educational agency, and more specifically, to the di- 
vision referred to as the Bureau for Handicapped Child- 
ren. In Article X, Section 1, the State Superintendent 
is charged with “the supervision of public instruction 
. . This section provides for state coordination of 
public school services. The phrase “. . . as nearly uni- 
form as practicable . . .” from Section 3, and the crea- 
tion of a school fund in Section 2, provides the basis 
for state aids to districts and counties serving children 
with mental handicapping conditions. 

Administrative Structure of the Bureau 

Major responsibility for stimulation and develop- 
ment of special services and programs of instruction at 
the local community level rests with the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children created by statute in 1939. A 



wide variety of services to exceptional children and 

youth are stimulated and financially supported through 

this state agency. Section 41.01 (4) of the Wisconsin 

Statutes provides as follows: 

There is created in the State Department of 
Public Instruction a Bureau lor Handicapped 
Children . . . The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall appoint a person 
with the status of assistant superintendent to 
serve as director lor the bureau . . . The di- 
rector and his staff are responsible for the 
services established . . . for children who 
are crippled, blind, partially seeing, deaf, 
hard oi nearing, defective in speech, cardio- 
pathic, malnourished, otherwise physically 
handicapped, or who are mentally handicap- 
ped ... He is responsible for the auditing of 
expenditures incurred for such services .... 

In order to accomplish these varied tasks, the Bureau 

includes a large staff of professional personnel with ad- 
vanced training in one or more of the areas previously 
cited. In Figure 1 on page five the reader will note the 
administrative structure of the State Superintendent’s 
various school service division and the relationship of 
the Bureau for Handicapped Children to other ele- 
ments of this administrative structure. Figure 2 on 
page six provides a more detailed picture of the or- 
ganizational structure and service features of the Bureau 
itself. 
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Theoretically there are two separate sections, i.e., the 
medical and treatment program, and the special edu- 
cation services. However, all personnel in this division 
work as a unit attempting to provide a multi-faceted 
service approach to the problems and needs of handi- 
capped children. Staff consultants do not limit their 
services to one particular group. An interdisciplinary 
concept and function is provided whenever feasible. 
The reader will note the service features available to 



local communities under this administrative arrange- 
ment. The sub-program in mental retardation current- 
ly has a full-time staff of four consultants in addition 
to the part-time assistance available from the other 
specialty areas. Their various roles and functions may 
be divided into two broad general categories which are 
(1) administrative and supervisory and (2) consultative 
in nature. 
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Consultative and Supervisory Functions 

Statutory responsibilities of special education super- 
visors may be divided into two broad general cate- 
gories: (1) Administrative or supervisory functions and 
(2) consultive functions. Under the administrative and 
supervisory function are found such responsibilities as: 
the formulation of state policies and standards to guide 
school districts in establishing and maintaining special 
education units; supervision of existing services to as- 
management, and safeguards for minimum perform- 
sure conformance to stipulated policies, efficiency in 
ance of teaching responsibilities; clarification of certi- 
fication standards and determination of teacher licen- 
sure status; the preparation of budgets; the develop- 
ment and evaluation of legislation affecting retarded 
children and youth; and the distribution of state aid 
for encouragement to communities providing special 
services. In essence, this is a management function con- 
ducted from the state level working in close cooperation 
and harmony with local school districts, county handi- 
capped children’s education boards, and cooperative 
educational service agencies. Basically this aspect of 
state level functioning is designed to insure local level 
operation in conformity with statutory and policy regu- 
lations. 

The very nature and needs of education in the cur- 
rent era demands that state agencies exercise a leader- 
ship role in the state’s complex special education pic- 
ture. This vigorous and dynamic leadership is best 
implemented by staff focus on the consultative function 
in relation to local special education operations. The 
consultative functions require creative and innovative 
approaches to problem solving in special education. 
State level consultants are recognized as highly compe- 
tent professionals in their specialty areas. The consultant 
function requires a degree of competence a step above 
the more historic role of supervisor, one in which the 
consultant participates in group decision making pro- 
cesses. Further, the consultant may anticipate requests 
for professional recommendations which may, in turn, 
be accepted, modified, or rejected. Bureau consultants 
are committed to a leadership and consultative role in 
their daily implementation of the state agency program. 

The consultative functions include such activities as: 
assistance to local communities in establishing new 
programs; the evaluation of existing special services in 
local areas; research activities pointed toward educa- 
tional innovation and improvement; formulation of 
long-term policies and objectives; the provision of 
leadership in the up-grading of local services beyond 
the minimal standards established; the inservice and 
continuing education of special education teachers 
throughout the state; the integration and coordination 
of special services with the total school programs and 
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with the programs of other non-cducational agencies 
serving retarded children; the determination of pupil 
eligibility through complete diagnosis and psychological 
evaluation; the preparation of bulletins, publications, 
and curricular materials designed to acquaint the legis- 
lature, communities, and parents with information re- 
garding the status and progress of special education 
for the retarded in Wisconsin. 

All of these functions imply a service oriented pro- 
gram for handicapped children. In addition, the Divi- 
sion of Instructional Services has a program involving 
preventive mental health activities and consultation. 
The field consultant in this area works with public 
school administrators and classroom teachers in at- 
tempting to improve the mental hygiene conditions 
within the schools and classrooms. Of particular con- 
cern is the need to sensitize school personnel to the 
early indications of mental illness and emotional dis- 
turbance as manifested in learning and behavorial dis- 
orders of young children. While administratively housed 
in another division, this program’s broad mental health 
objectives obviously encompass many of the same goals 
held by special education, thereby requiring an inti- 
mate working relationship between personnel in both 
divisions. 

Delegation of Statutory Authority 

Within the context of this overview of legal princi- 
ples underlying state agency involvement and partici- 
pation in local special education programing, an at- 
tempt has been made to delimit discussion to programs 
and services for the mentally retarded. The legal prin- 
ciples have equal relevance for other groups of excep- 
tional children and youth. The major concept derived 
from this review of constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions is that the state has a recognized mandated re- 
sponsibility to Wisconsin’s retarded youth. It accom- 
plishes this designated responsibility through the aegis 
of the local school agency to whom it delegates imple- 
menting statutory authority. 

In summary, the state educational agency is in a 
particularly unique position with respect to the retarded 
child. Since the public school has the primary responsi- 
bility for children in general, and specifically for the 
retarded child within this framework, it can assume an 
especially effective and singular role in coordinating re- 
sources and services at the community level. This co- 
ordinative effort and role can be implemented to the 
degree that state legislation and the state special edu- 
cation division articulates the leadership and adminis- 
trative role within the context of the aforementioned 
democratic constitutional principle — equalized educa- 
tional opportunities for all. This is truly the Wisconsin 
Idea applied to special education. 
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Chapter II 



General Considerations of Programing: 

Regulations 



Statutory and Policy 



Federal-State Relations 

Education is a state function and the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction is the state educational 
agency responsible for public elementary and secondary 
education in Wisconsin. Many of the state powers with 
respect to education have been delegated to local 
boards of education who function within the frame- 
work of the state constitution and the state statutory 
code. The state-local relationships, therefore, have been 
fairly well delineated and refined. 

Federal-state relations, on the other hand, are in a 
more transitional and developmental stage. Historically 
the federal government has had limited responsibility 
for education in the states. Since its inception the 
United States Office of Education has been limited in 
scope and function to a statistical gathering agency. 
The Congress, over the years, consciously controlled 
the effectiveness of the U.S.O.E. by maintaining a 
limited budget and staff. Direct federal involvement in 
education has been permitted only in areas where na- 
tional concerns and crises were involved. 

During the last two decades the concept of and the 
nature of federal-state relations has undergone change 
in education as well as in other areas, first slowly, and 
more recently, at an unprecedented accelerated pace. 
As recognition developed of the already existing extent 
of federal involvement in public education, as crucial 
issues were crystallized, and as general national con- 
sensus was reached on the need for involvement without 
control, the Congress responded. Recognizing the na- 
tional crisis facing the schools as Russia assumed the 
lead in space exploration, and facing up to the fact that 
Am erican public schools have not met the educational 
needs of disadvantaged and minority groups, the Con- 
gress provided enabling legislation and fiscal appropria- 
tions to improve the entire texture and fabric of our 
educational system. 

Special education is a part of that educational sys- 
tem and the exceptional child is a disadvantaged child 
in the truest sense of the concept. The exceptional child 
is also a child of a minority, more so than members of 
ethnic groups, since he may even have a minority posi- 
tion within his own family constellation. Therefore, the 
problems of the handicapped had been crystallized to 
the point where the Congress, the federal government, 
and its agencies have cited special education needs as 
a national problem requiring the concerted efforts of 
all levels of government — federal, state, and local. 



Federal Activities in Mental Retardation 

The first breakthrough in federal-state relations in 
special education occurred in 1958 when Public Law 
85-926 was enacted. This legislation was limited to 
the training of professional personnel for the mentally 
retarded. Limitations in the total appropriation re- 
quired that fellowships be allotted to state educational 
agencies and to universities for the training of leader- 
ship personnel at the graduate level. 

During the Kennedy administration the problems 
and needs of the mentally retarded were given greater 
recognition and visibility by the federal government 
than at any previous time in the nation’s history. A 
parallel may be drawn will Roosevelt’s concern and 
interest for the physically disabled post polios in the 
prewar years. This executive interest culminated in the 
1963 passage of Public Law 88-164, an amendment to 
85-926, which accomplished a number of things. This 
bill allotted funds to state educational agencies and 
universities for training personnel in all areas of special 
education. Funds were used for the training of teach- 
ers, supervisors, directors, college teachers, and re- 
search personnel at both the senior undergraduate and 
graduate levels. It further provided for the provision of 
special study institutes under state auspices for the 
upgrading and continuing inservice education of local 
special education personnel. It permitted employment 
of state personnel to administer the 88-164 program 
and to focus on teacher recruitment for special educa- 
tion. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 

1965 

In 1965 the most far-reaching intervention of the 
federal government in public education occurred with 
the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. Several sections of the Public Law 89-10 had 
particular and specific implications for special educa- 
tion, and in this context, for the area of the mentally 
retarded. These are briefly summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 

Title I of 89-10 was designed to provide financial 
assistance to local educational agencies for special 
educational programs for the educationally deprived 
in areas having high concentrations of low income 
families. “Educational deprivation” was defined as ap- 
plying to those children and youth who are not living 
up to some reasonable expectancy, academic or be- 
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havioral, and includes the handicapped child. In Wis- 
consin, then, school districts have a means of develop- 
ing and extending their local provisions and services for 
the mentally retarded by using portions of their alloca- 
tions specifically for these purposes. State policy per- 
mits the joint use of state (70%) and federal (30%) 
support monies to initiate and extend programs and 
services for the retarded of preschool and school age. 
Or, depending upon local priorities and the determina- 
tion of needs, the local school district may utilize feder- 
al monies alone on a 100% basis to develop services 
for the retarded. Regardless of the source of support 
funds, local districts are required to adhere to the 
policies, procedures, and certification standards out- 
lined in this manual in establishing special classes and 
programs for the mentally retarded. Local administra- 
tors seeking information and consultation relative to 
programing for the retarded under Title I ->f 89-10 
should seek joint assistance from the Program Admin- 
istrator of Title I in the Division of Instruction and 
Curriculum and the Special Education Supervisor in 
the Bureau for Handicapped Children assigned to that 
district for supervisory purposes. 

Title II of 89-10 is complementary to Title I, recog- 
nizing that teaching and learning today depend upon 
effective school library materials, high quality up-to- 
date textbooks, and a variety of other instructional re- 
sources. These resources available from Title II can 
possibly be best utilized for special education by co- 
ordinated planning with the administration at the local 
school level to assure that the latest quality material 
and equipment specific to the education of the handi- 
capped are planned for and provided. Local directors 
and coordinators of special education seeking assistance 
in this area should contact the Program Administra- 
tor of Title II in the Division of Instruction and Cur- 
riculum. 

Title III of 89-10 was designed to provide innovative 
and exemplary thrusts to public education through the 
provision of supplementary educational centers and 
services. The usual time lag for application and imple- 
mentation of the findings of basic research into the 
educational setting was to be reduced through innova- 
tive and creative projects developed at the local district 
and cooperative educational service agency levels. Pro- 
ject applications may focus upon the handicapped 
child, and during the first year of operation several 
operational and planning projects included handicap- 
ped children as a major program focus. In submitting 
proposals, districts and CESA agencies need to con- 
sider such program elements as innovation, field test- 
ing, demonstration, evaluation, and dissemination of 
results. Local educational agencies should use the 
guidelines and application forms for Title III (PACE) 
furnished by the U. S. Office of Education and avail- 
able from the Program Administrator of Title III in 
the Department of Public Instruction. Bureau consult- 



ants are available as resource personnel in planning 
project applications under Title III at the local level. 

Title V of 89-10 was designed to strengthen the 
leadership capabilities of state departments of educa- 
tion. A substantial sum of money was authorized for 
the development, improvement, or expansion of a 
variety of programs and projects designed to improve 
the effectiveness of operation of state education agen- 
cies. Two types of grants are authorized: basic grants 
and special project grant*. Provision is also made for 
an interchange of personnel between the U.S. Office 
of Education and state educational agencies. During 
the first year of operation under Title V, the Bureau 
was authorized to employ a Coordinator of Special 
Education Research and supporting clerical staff. The 
basic objectives of this new staff position include the 
stimulation of state staff to explore research possibili- 
ties in special education and to consult with and 
assist local districts in their applied research and evalu- 
ation efforts in this same area. This staff consultant 
serves as the Bureau’s liaison representative with the 
various research sections in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and other federal agencies concerned with ex- 
ceptional children and youth. Districts, county handi- 
capped children’s education boards, and cooperative 
educational service agency desirous of consultation on 
the problems of research design, statistical analysis, and 
evaluative technique may contact the Bureau’s Coordi- 
nator of Research Programs for assistance with their 
problems. 

Title VI-ESEA of 1965 

Continuing congressional interest in exceptional 
children is perhaps best demonstrated in the activities 
of the 89th Congress, 2nd Session, which added a new 
Title VI to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 providing earmarked funds for the educa- 
tion of the handicapped. Now known as Public Law 
85-970, Title VI authorizes the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education to make grants to the states for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the initiation, expansion, and im- 
provement of programs and projects for the educa- 
of handicapped children at the preschool, elementary, 
and secondary school levels. 

Because of its far reaching implications and the an- 
ticipated impact Title VI will have upon the local and 
state programs and services for the mentally retarded, 
the legislation is reproduced in its entirety in Appendix 
F. 

Highlights of this legislation are: (1) the specific al- 
lotments of funds to the states for planning and ad- 
ministrative purposes; (2) the allocation of funds »to 
local school districts for programs in all areas of special 
education; (3) the establishment of a National Ad- 
visory Committee on Handicapped Children; and (4) 
the establishment of a Bureau for Education and 
Training of the Handicapped within the U. S. Office 
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of Education on a comparable level with elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. For further specifics 
and assistance in developing local plans for utilizing 
Title VI monies in the area of mental retardation, 
school administrators, directors, and coordinators of 
special education should consult the Bureau’s Coordina- 
tor of Special Education or the Program Administrator 
of the section on mental retardation services. If a 
Program Administrator of Title VI is eventually ap- 
pointed, this staff person will be the initial contact for 
program assistance. 

As this publication goes to press, federal interven- 
tion and activity in general education and in special 
education is no longer a debatable issue. It is an ac- 
complished fact. The very complexity of the extent and 
comprehensiveness of federal intervention has required 
a modification and more refined re-examination of the 
nature of federal-state-local relations in special educa- 
tion. The previous review of the federal government’s 
participation in public education’s programs for handi- 
capped children was limited to the area of the mentally 
retarded. A much greater extensive delineation of 
federal activities in other realms of special education 
and/or general education would be possible but is 
beyond the scope and intent of this current manual. 
It should suffice to state that this multiplicity of federal 
intervention has extended the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s role to many diverse areas never conceived as 
even feasible during its era of statistical reporting. 
State supervisors are utilized as consultants to the Of- 
fice of Education on national advisory, screening, and 
evaluation committees. State consultants are employed 
to help in planning U.S.O.E. guidelines and procedural 
manuals designed to direct state and local educational 
agencies in their development and implementation of 
federal resources. Federal personnel guide state and 
local school districts in their research and pilot demon- 
stration endeavors and consult with state agencies on 
the effectiveness of their state level operations. In sum- 
mary, federal-state relations have attained a new high 
in the interaction process, and the education of handi- 
capped children and youth has become a vital mutual 
concern of both agencies in the sixties. 

Public Law 88- 1 64 

Public Law 88-164 was enacted by Congress in Octo- 
ber, 1963. Title III is administered by the U.S. Office 
of Education. It gives the Commissioner responsibility 
for the administration of a program of grants-in-aid 
for the training of personnel needed to educate handi- 
capped children, and for a program of research and 
demonstration projects in this area. 

This law refers to the “mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, or other 
health impaired children who by reason thereof re- 
quire special education.” 



The legislation amends Public Law 85-926 enacted 
in 1958 which authorized grants to state educational 
agencies to assist them in the training of leadership 
personnel. Benefits have been extended to include 
grants for training teachers and supervisors of teachers 
of handicapped children along with other specialized 
and research personnel for work in this area. 

Purpose of the Program 

The purpose of this program is to encourage the 
expansion of teaching in the education of handicapped 
children through grants to colleges and universities 
and State educational agencies to prepare promising 
persons for positions as: 

1. Teachers of handicapped children 

2. Instructors in college and university pro- 
grams for the preparation of teachers of 
handicapped children 

3. Supervisors of teachers of handicapped 
children 

4. Speech correctionists 

5. Research workers in the education of han- 
dicapped children 

6. Other specialists providing special serv- 
ices in the education of handicapped child- 
ren 

Types of Grants 

Senior-Year Undergraduate Program 

Traineeship grants are for full-time senior year under- 
graduate study with major program emphasis in one 
of the areas of handicapped children specified in the 
Act. 

A traineeship awarded under this program shall be 
for a period of one academic year beginning with the 
fall term. An individual may be awarded only one 
traineeship under this program. 

Each traineeship recipient shall receive a stipend of 
$1,600. and pay no tuition or fees. No allowance is paid 
for dependents. 

Graduate Fellowships 

Fellowship grants are for full-time graduate study 
with major program emphasis in one of the areas of 
handicapped children specified in the Act. 

Fellowships are awarded for full-time study for an 
academic year or full calendar year commencing with 
the fall quarter, semester, or tri-semester. 

A fellowship recipient pays no tuition or fees and 
receives a stipend of $2,000 for the first academic year 
of study, $2,400 for the second, and $2,800 for the 
third and fourth academic years. There is an addition- 
al allowance of $600 for each dependent. 

Short-Term Traineeships 

Short-term traineeship grants are of two types: 1) 
full-time summer session traineeships; and 2) special 
study institute traineeships. 

1. Full-Time Summer Session Traineeships 
are for undergraduate or graduate full- 
time study during a college or university 
summer session in one of the areas of 
handicapped children specified in the Act. 

2. Special Study Institute Traineeships are 
for participation in a special study insti- 
tute designed to advance the knowledge 
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and skills of the participants in one of 
the areas of handicapped children specified 
in the Act. 

Each short-term traineeship recipient shall receive 
a stipend of $15 a day with a maximum of $75 a week. 

Supporting Grants 

Partially to support the cost of training and study 
for a trainee, fellow, and short-term trainee, the par- 
ticipating institution or state educational agency shall 
receive: 

Traineeship — $2,000 

Fellowship — $2,500 

Short-Term Traineeship: 

Full-Time Summer Session — $75 a week 
Special Study Institutes — Program Sup- 
port 

Tuition and fees are covered by the supporting grant 
and may not be charged to an individual holding a 
traineeship, fellowship, or short-term traineeship. 

Stimulation Grants 

Stimulation grants are available to institutions of 
higher learning to aid in the development and/or ex- 
pansion of a program for training professional person- 
nel in an area of the handicapped. Such grants will be 
for a one-year period of time and cannot exceed the 
amount of $20,000. An institution may receive no 
more than two stimulation grants for the improvement 
of one area of the handicapped. 

Where to Apply 

Individuals interested in applying for benefits under 
this Act should inquire at their State educational agen- 
cy or at the college or university they wish to attend 
to determine whether it is participating in this program. 

Specific instructions on how to apply for grants-in- 
aid under P.L. 85-926, as amended, may be requested 
by writing to: Program Administrator, P.L. 88-164, 
Bureau for Handicapped Children, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 126 Langdon Street, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin 53703. 

State Statutory Provisions 

Wisconsin’s school districts and counties have several 
enabling statutory provisions permitting the organiza- 
tion and development of public school classes for the 
mentally retarded. First, permissive authority to oper- 
ate such services exists under Section 41.01 (1). Sec- 
ondly, a sum sufficient biennial appropriation is auth- 
orized by the legislature allowing for special aids to 
be allotted local school districts and counties that use 
the aforementioned permissive enabling provisions un- 
der Sections 41.03 and 20.650 (20) of the statutes. 
These public school services and classes, therefore, are 
basically a local community responsibility ur.dergirded 
by substantial state financial support amounting to 
70% of the approved instructional costs of the pro- 
grams. 

Section 41.01 (1) of the Wisconsin statutes reads as 
follows: 

Upon application by a district board of any 



school district, any cooperative educational 
service agency, the board of education of any 
city, or the handicapped children’s education 
board of any county upon authorization of 
the county board, the state superintendent 
may upon the basis of need and the availabili- 
ty of sufficient funds authorize such co-opera- 
tive educational service agency, school dis- 
trict board, board of education or county 
• handicapped children’s education board to 
establish, maintain and discontinue classes, to 
employ qualified full-time senior co-ordina- 
tors of special education, senior school so- 
cial workers and school psychologists, and 
provide special physical and occupational 
therapy services and instructional centers for 
each of the various types of handicapped 
children, including special classes and instruc- 
tional centers for mentally handicapped child- 
ren having an intelligence quotient of 35 to 
50. 

Special classes represent a direct expression of com- 
munity recognition of special needs and a fulfillment of 
local responsibility in providing for the uniqueness of 
individuals within that local community. A community 
in this sense may be operationally defined as a local 
school district, a group of school districts, a county, or 
a regional area employing the services of a Cooperative 
Educational Service Agency. The initiative in estab- 
lishing a class, and the primary responsibility for oper- 
ating it, rests with the local community. This is in ac- 
cordance with Wisconsin’s traditional principle of state 
powers delegated to local responsibility and self-deter- 
mination. 

State aids for day schools for the mentally retarded 
are stipulated in 41.03 (1) and in 41.01 (lr) (g) which 
are cited below: 

If upon the receipt of the report provided for 
in s. 41.01 (3), the state superintendent is 
satisfied that the school, class, special occu- 
pational and physical therapy services, in- 
structional center or service has been main- 
tained during the preceding year in accord- 
ance with the statutes, he shall certify to the 
department of administration in favor of 
each of the counties, co-operative education- 
al service agencies, and school districts main- 
taining such schools or classes a sum equal 
to the amount expended by each board during 
the preceding year for salaries of qualified 
personnel, maintenance and transportation of 
pupils residing within the state and attend- 
ing such schools or classes, special books and 
special equipment prepared or designed for 
instruction in such schools or classes, and 
such other expenses as are approved by the 
state superintendent. For co-ordinators, 
school psychologists and social workers pro- 
viding consultative or supervisory services, the 
state superintendent shall certify a sum equal 
to 70% of the salaries of such personnel. 
When transportation is not furnished to non- 
resident, handicapped children included in 
this section, by the districts maintaining the 
special classes, the school districts in which 
the child resides shall provide transporta- 
tion for the handicapped children residing 
therein. When such transportation has been 
approved in advance by the state superinten- 
dent through the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, he shall certify the full amounts for 
such transportation to the department of ad- 
ministration because of such transportation 
and the department of administration shall 
thereupon draw its warrant for such full 
amount in favor of such school district on 
funds provided for in s. 20.650 (20). 
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(g) State Aids. The handicapped children’s 
education board is hereby authorized to apply 
for and receive the state aids for the trans- 
portation; lodging, treatment and instruction 
of handicapped children attending such class- 
es and centers; and the handicapped child- 
ren’s education board shall make application 
for such aids as provided in ss. 40.56 (3) and 
41.03. All state aids shall be paid the county 
treasurer and credited to the fund of the han-« 
dicapped children’s education board. 

Reimbursement in the form of state aids is made only 
to public school districts and county handicapped 
children’s education boards or indirectly to them 
through the CESA agency. Private and parochial 
schools, hospitals, and other agencies who instruct 
mentally retarded children may not be reimbursed un- 
der this school code. Section 41.03 (1) above describes 
the means of disbursing state aid to school districts 
operating ar .voved special classes for children with 
retarded mental development. In this section provision 
i’or reimbursement is made on the following items: (1) 
salaries of qualified teachers; (2) transportation; (3) 
special books and special instructional equipment; and 
(4) such other expenses as shall be approved by the 
state superintendent. An interpretation of these “ap- 
proved items for reimbursement” is given in a later 
section on state aids. 

The legislature has also provided that the special 
education services be a part of and not separate from 
the regular school program. These services are intend- 
ed to be an integral aspect of the total school program 
and are construed as necessarily essential to comple- 
ment the basic foundational program as do music, art, 
physical education, or remedial reading services. 

In summary, then, the basis for the establishment of 
classes for the mentally retarded is local initiative with 
state stimulation and financial support. 

Establishing Services 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction un- 
der the authority provided him in Section 41.01 of the 
school code may recognize any one or more of the 
following local administrative plans for organizing fa- 
cilities and programs for the mentally retarded: 

1. Each board of education may establish a 
class and employ a qualified teacher. 

2. Each board of education may arrange 
with another board to send eligible re- 
tarded children to a special class in the 
latter district under Section 41.01 (5). 

3. Two or more boards of education may, 
by agreement, provide joint services or fa- 
cilities under Section 66.30. 

4. County Handicapped Children’s Education 
Boards may, with the authorization of the 
county board, request the approval of a 
program to be established under the super- 
vision of a qualified supervisor or co- 
ordinator of special education employed or 
contracted for by the CHCEB under Sec- 
tion 41.01 (1). 

5. One or more school districts not previous- 
ly under the jurisdiction of the former 
county superintendent of schools may for- 
mally elect to participate in a countywide 
service for the retarded under the County 
Handicapped Children’s Education Board, 
pursuant to Section 41.01 (lm). 



6. School districts or County Handicapped 
Children’s Education Boards may contract 
with Cooperative Educational Service 
Agencies for the administration, opera- 
tion, and/or supervision of programs and 
services for the mentally retarded under 
Section 41.01 (1). 

7. Whenever it is impractical to establish a 
class or to transport a retarded child to 
a class because oi severe physical and/or 
emotional disablement, a board of educa- 
tion may provide individual homebound in- 
struction or training at home (or in a 
school or other facility) under Section 
41.01 (9a). 

The following administrative procedures have been 
used in planning for and establishing district and coun- 
ty operated special classes. School administrators should 
be guided by the following sequence of activities: 

1. The representative of the Bureau who has 
the particular area under his immediate 
supervision assumes responsibility for the 
orientation of the superintendent’s or co- 
ordinator’s central office staff to the 
values, limitations, and administrative 
principles of special class services to re- 
tarded children. A bibliography of profes- 
sional publications in this area is discussed 
and departmental publications are made 
available to the administrative staff. Visi- 
tations to representative special classes in 
other areas are also encouraged in order 
that the actual operation of a special class 
may be viewed. 

2. Informational meetings are conducted 
within the school district or . the county 
with all types of lay and professional 
groups concerned with the care and edu- 
cation of retarded cliildren in order to 
gain their understanding, support, and co- 
operation. 

3. A survey of need is made in cooperation 
with staff members of the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children. 

a. Group tests of intelligence and achieve- 
ment should be administered locally. 
Teachers’ opinions, principals’ evalua- 
tions, and parental requests are con- 
sidered an integral part of this screen- 
ing process. 

b. Initially, children with low scores on 
group intelligence tests (below I.Q. of 
80) should be referred to local or CESA 
employed school psychologists for com- 
prehensive individual evaluations. Af- 
ter the initial screening local districts 
may consider individual evaluations of 
high borderline cases (below I.Q. of 85) 
if an insufficient number of cases are 
identified to warrant establishment of 
a unit. Qualified psychologists are 
available from the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children in the event that psy- 
cnological personnel are unavailable 
to the area considering special class 
programing. 

c. Following each complete individual 
psychological examination, the findings 
should be interpreted to the child’s 
family by the psychologist and the 
parents given counsel and assistance 
in arriving at a decision regarding 
the desirability of special class place- 
ment. In some instances the psychologi- 
cal evaluation of the child will indi- 
cate that he is above or below the statu- 
tory intellectual limits and state cri- 
teria for special class services, so 
promises or guarantees of service 
should never be made prior to psy- 
chological examinations. Copies of psy- 
chological reports on all children rec- 
ommended for special education serv- 
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ices must be transmitted to the local 
administrator and the Bureau at this 
time. 

2. In large reorganized districts, counties, 
and CESA areas participating in sur- 
veys, a spot map should be developed 
to show the type and distribution of 
retarded children in need of special class 
services. In this manner the survey re- 
veals the number of eligible children 
in the educable or trainable categories 
and the data may be used in determin- 
ing which group programs need devel- 
opment. 

e. The assessment of special education 
needs is culminated by having the state 
supervisory staff react to the survey 
data findings and furnish the local 
school administrator and his board 
with a written analysis incorporating 
pertinent recommendations relative to 
these findings. 

4. If the need for a specific program is dem- 
onstrated, the school board, County Han- 
dicapped Children's Education Board or 
agroup of school boards through their 
CESA agency can elect to establish a 
class. Bureau supervisors are available for 
discussion of the possibilities of special 
class services with members of these 

roups. A proposed budget is submitted 
y the school administration at this time 
and is discussed with the Bureau super- 
visor, so that an accurate estimate of an- 
ticipated state support can be ascertained. 

5. If the Board authorizes a special class and 
elects to make an adequate appropriation, 
the school administrator's next respon- 
sibility is to locate an adequate classroom 
which may be legally used to house this 
special service. The Bureau supervisor 
must approve of the proposed facility and 
in some instances the building supervisors 
of the state superintendent's staff evaluate 
the building space and physical quarters, 
making recommendations necessary for 
modifications. In county programs, a ren- 
tal is paid by the county board to the local 
district for use of the classroom. This ex- 
penditure cannot be reimbursed by the 
state. The next section discusses the cri- 
teria for physical facilities, special books 
and special equipment. 

6. The school administrator next attempts 
to secure the fully qualified teacher from 
one of the teacher training institutions in 
the state. Because of the dearth of quali- 
fied teachers, it is often necessary to find 
an especially competent regular teacher 
who has demonstrated an appropriate pro- 
fessional attitude and reasonable compe- 
tence in modifying her program for the 
occasional retarded enrollee, and who is 
willing to take additional training during 
ing a series of summer sessions. The 
usual practice has been for school boards 
to grant salary increments to cover at 
least a portion of the cost for further 
summer school attendance and/or in 
recognition of advanced professional train- 
ing. 

7. After securing public financial and com- 
munity support, an adequate physical 
plant, and a competent qualified teacher, 
the school administrator submits a plan 
of service to the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children for approval. This plan includes 
operating details, anticipated expenditures, 
and other pertinent data. Since the State 
Superintendent’s approval of the Plan of 
Service assures the operating district of 
later participation in state aids, a special 
class should not begin operation without 
this prior approval. A copy of the board’s 
minutes or portions thereof electing to es- 
tablish a special class service and to ad- 



here to the plan of service should ac- 
company the initial plan of service. The 
Annual Plan of Service is a contractual 
arrangement between the operating dis- 
trict and the state and its submission sig- 
nifies an intent to operate the program 
under the standards established by the 
state agency. 

8. The operating agency must budget the 
first year out of local funds, the state’s 
share of the cost being reimbursed in the 
fall following the school year in which the 
class was initially in operation. 

9. A financial statement of costs must be 
submitted at the end of each school year 
in which the class is in operation. This 
forms the final basis for reimbursement. 

Local approved claims are reimbursed at 
70% since this is a guaranteed sum suf- 
ficient type of state aids program. 

Factors which should be considered by the operating 
school district or agency in establishing special class 
services for the mentally retarded include the follow- 
ing (see respective sections for more complete details): 

1. Adequate evidence of eligibility of re- 
tarded children 

2. Adequate housing and building facilities 

3. Procurement of a qualified teacher 

4. Provision for qualified local special edu- 
cation supervision 

5. Provision for participation of eligible non- 
resident retarded children when identified 

6. Adequate special teaching materials and 
media 

7. An adequate plan for parent-school co- 
operation 

8. Provision for orientation of the general 
teaching staff and the community to the 
objectives of the service 

9. Provision for re-evaluation of special class 
enrollees upon teacher request or at least 
every third year. 

Eligibility of Pupils 

The Wisconsin Constitution provides that the schools 
“shall be free and without charge for tuition to all 
children between ages of four and twenty years”. The 
age range over which the parent is compelled to send 
the child is from the beginning of the school year after 
he becomes seven years old until the end of the school 
year in which he becomes sixteen. (Sec. 40.77) By 1970 
this age range will be extended to eighteen. 

This constitutional mandate and the compulsory 
school attendance statute have particular relevance 
when considering provisions for retarded children and 
youth. Mental retardation is a significant problem in 
the State of Wisconsin. In 1967 between 94,000 and 
120,000 individuals were estimated to be mentally re- 
tarded. 18,600 potential retarded children and youth 
in the school age range were considered to comprise a 
portion of the above-mentioned estimate. Yet only 
13,542 retarded pupils were receiving appropriate spe- 
cial education services in 972 special classes during 
the school year 1966-67. 

Members of the Comprehensive Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation Planning group, funded through 
federal resources, grappled with the issue of the rela- 
tionship of the constitutional mandate and public 
school responsibility in the realm of mental retardation. 
In their final report 1 this positional statement was 
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taken on this issue: 

Degree of responsibility is a basic issue in 
the school's role. It is suggested that public 
schools assume greater responsibility for 
planning and programing with community 
agencies for moderate, mild , and borderline 
levels of mental retardation. This would span 
the period from the pre-primary phase (age 
4) through the secondary, vocational, and 
work adjustment phase tag*' 20). The public 
schools should also consider extending con- 
sultative services to programs for the severe- 
ly retarded (p. 46). 

Within this conceptual framework and under the 
statutes the Bureau for Handicapped Children has been 
given the responsibility for establishing standards of 
eligibility for participation of borderline, mild, and 
moderately retarded children in special classes and 
programs. The eligibility of pupils must lie determined 
by qualified school psychometrists and/or psychologists 
approved by the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Local area psychometrists and psychologists are 
acting as an arm of the state superintendent in examin- 
ing potential enrollees and are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of achering to the criteria of eligibility es- 
tablished by the Bureau for Handicapped Children. For 
this reason prior approval of all pupils considered as 
special education program candidates is required by 
the Bureau. 

Sufficient evidence that the child is mentally retarded 
and requires special services is the essential basis of 



eligibility for service. It should be borne in mind that 
these types of special services provide for children of 
the educable (50-55 to 80-81 I.Q.) and trainable (30-35 
to 50-55 I.Q.) levels, and that these services are nei- 
ther designed nor appropriate for the custodial (severe 
and profound levels), or those children whose major 
problem is one of emotional disturbance, achievement 
lag, remedial reading, and so forth. New programing 
possibilities for the emotionally disturbed or the “special 
learning disability” cases under state auspices, or for 
the slow learner, the culturally and/or educationally 
disadvantaged under the Elementary and Secondary 
Act of 1965, precludes the necessity of considering cases 
manifesting these problems within special classes for 
the mentally retarded. 

Continuing within this conceptual model, Bureau 
personnel have elected to utilize the operational defini- 
tion of mental retardation, the classification system, 
and the terminology adopted by the Nomenclature Com- 
mittee of the American Association on Mental Deficien- 
cy in 1961 1 . This nomenclature and classificatory 
schemata is shown in Figure 3 below. 

Definition: mental retardation refers to subaverage 
general intellectual functioning which originates during 
the developmental period and is associated with im- 
pairment in adaptive behavior. 



Figure 3 

Fifth Revision of A.A.M.D. Terminology and Classification in Mental Retardation 

Levels of Measured Intelligence 



Terminology 



Level of Deviation 
in 

Measured Intelligence 



Corresponding Range in IQ 
Range in Standard Scores for Tests with 

Deviation Units S.D. of 15 



+ 5 
+4 
+ 3 
+ 2 
+ 1 

No Retardation 0 

Borderline I 

Mild “2 

Moderate “3 

Severe “ 4 

Profound ” ® 

♦State Department policy requires prior approval and a a 
I.Q. before placement in special education is facilitated. 







+ 5.00 


>175 


+4.01 


to 


+ 5.00 


161-175 


+ 3.01 


to 


+4.00 


146-160 


+ 2.01 


to 


+ 3.00 


131-145 


+ 1.01 


to 


+2.00 


1 16-130 


+ 1.00 


to 


- 1.00 


85-115 


— 1.41 


to 


-2.00 


70-84 


-2.01 


to 


-3.00 


55-69 


-3.01 


to 


-4.00 


40-54 


-4.01 


to 


-5.00 


25-39 




-5.00 


<25 



initive statement of need on all pupils functioning above 80 



It will be noted by reference to the definition that two 
conditions, (1) sub-average general intellectual func- 
tioning and (2) impairment in adaptive behavior, are 
necessary for a diagnosis of mental retardation. The 
measured intelligence classification system meets the 
requirements of the first condition. In Figure 4 the 
various levels of adaptive behavior are specified: 

1 Guidelines for Action. Final Report of Wisconsin’s 
Comprehensive Mental Health and Mental Retarda- 
tion Planning Program, Madison: State Department 
of Public Welfare, Division of Mental Hygiene, 1965. 



Figure 4 



Levels of Retardation in Adaptive Behavior 



Terminology 


Level Corresponding to 
Measured Intelligence 
Levels 


Mild 


-1 


Moderate 


-II 


Severe 


-III 


Profound 


-IV 
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